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A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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Vital Issue Raised 
Over Spending Curb 


Relation of Government Expendi- 
tures to Recovery Movement 
Is Widely Discussed 


SHOULD PUMP-PRIMING END? 


Roosevelt Administration Must Make 
Important Decision as Busi- 
ness Recession Deepens 














Very important decisions relating to the 
spending of money by the government are 
being made at this time by President 
Roosevelt, Daniel Bell, the budget direc- 
tor, and the administration’s budget ad- 
visers. The budget for the year July 1, 
1938 to June 30, 1939 must be submitted 
to Congress when it convenes in regular 
session the first week of January. By that 
time plans must be made concerning the 
raising and spending of money during the 
coming year. ‘These plans are now being 
made, and they involve questions of policy 
which are of vital concern to the entire 
nation. Whether the country will emerge 
rather quickly from the business recession 
into which it is sinking or whether it will 
slump farther into depression may depend 
upon the wisdom of the policies now being 
decided upon. 


Slash in Expenditures 


It was reported last week that the policy 
in its broad outlines has already been fixed. 
The New York Times gave publicity to the 
report that the President and his budget- 
makers had decided to slash relief pay- 
ments during the coming year from the 
billion and a half dollars provided in last 
year’s budget to a billion dollars. The 
report is that the budget estimate for the 
coming year will call for the expenditure 
of $75,000,000 less for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps than is now being spent 
for that organization. Other cuts, so it is 
suid, will bring the total reduction of gov- 
ernment expenditures to $800,000,000. It 
appears that the Roosevelt administration 
is determined to balance the budget by 
1939, if it is at all possible to do so. 

If the administration launches an econ- 
omy drive of the proportions indicated by 
these reports, it will take a step of vast 
importance. Whether the step will be in 
the direction of recovery or of depression 
is a question upon which there is a wide 
difference of opinion among thoughtful 
and patriotic persons. Such a step would 
mark a new development of administration 
policy. Throughout President Roosevelt’s 
first administration he adopted the policy 
of large governmental expenditures. Huge 
sums were spent to relieve the unemployed 
and to stimulate business. The theory was 
that money spent either for direct relief or 
for public building would put purchasing 
power in the hands of the people. This 
purchasing power would be used to buy 
needed supplies, and the purchase of the 
supplies would stimulate industry all along 
the line and get the country back on the 
recovery road. The expenditures of the 
government far exceeded the receipts. 
Money had to be borrowed. There were 
deficits ranging from about $2,700,000,000 
in 1937 to $4,300,000,000 in 1936. 

Throughout these years there was a great 
deal of criticism of the program of gov- 
ernmental spending. Many believed that 
the government’s credit would be hurt if 
it continued to borrow money and to in- 
crease the national debt. It was com- 

(Continued on page 8) 





SILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT 
(From an etching by R. W. Woiceske, courtesy Kleeman Galleries.) 








The Meaning of Christmas 


(Reprinted by request from Tur AMERICAN OBSERVER, December 16, 1931) 


In looking back across the ages for the origin of our Christmas festival, we are lost in 
the confusion and disorganization of the early Christian centuries. It appears that no 
fixed date was established as the day of Jesus’ birth for many generations after the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. For a long time January 6 was celebrated in Jerusalem as 
the birthday of Jesus, but since about 450 A. D. December 25 has been the recognized 
date. It is possible that our Christmas Day, under another name, had earlier origins. 
December 25, as the first day of the year, was a pagan festival in Britain before the con- 
version of the island to Christianity, though the nature of the ceremonies incident to the 
occasion is no longer held in racial memory. The pre-Christian festivities were so defi- 
nitely associated with December 25, however, that in 1644 the Puritans, by the act of 
Parliament, forbade merrymaking on Christmas on the ground that the custom was pagan. 
The day was to be kept as a religious fast, and so it is observed today in many parts of 
the Christian world. But in all the Teutonic countries it is a day to be merry and to 
Thus it has been celebrated year after year and century after century, in a 
spirit of gladness and good will. 


give gifts. 

And now the Christmas spirit casts its spell again upon us. It brightens the streets. 
It brings new life to the market places. 
romance days that normally are a little dull. 


It puts lights in the windows. It touches with 
It fires the children with excitement and 
turns the faces of the grown-ups toward their childhood past. It revives the customs of 
other days, and restores to all of us for a while the fantasies of a fairyland from which 
we have been banished during all these sober years. It carries us in spirit to realms far 
less drab than the workaday world in which we have lived. We are refreshed by the 
hurry and bustle and color of the holiday season. We are enabled to go back to our 
work with renewed energy and with broadened outlook. But the Yuletide spirit means 
more than a coloring of life. The season loses 
much of its promise if the bestowal of gifts, the reunion of friends and the exchange of 
greetings are not indeed the manifestations of sincere friendliness and ever-widening sym- 
pathies. 


It is more than a resurging of youth. 


The generous impulses so necessary to individual and social happiness may well 
be stimulated by this Christmas festival which, whatever its origins, we now celebrate in 
the name of One who lived and died that good will might abide in the hearts of men and 
that peace might reign among the peoples of the earth. 


Mexican Program of 


Change Is Advanced 


“Social Revolution” Brings Dras- 
tic Changes in Both Agri- 
culture and Industry 


FOREIGN INTERESTS IN PERIL 


Nationalization of Industry and Curb 
on Religious Freedom Lead 
to Opposition 














The “social revolution” of Mexico has 
locked horns with powerful American finan- 
cial interests. Certain American oil com- 
panies have made sharp protests over action 
taken by the Mexican government a few 
weeks ago by which two million acres of oil 
lands were nationalized. These lands had 
been leased to foreign oil concerns, some of 
them American. The companies are par- 
ticularly resentful because the government’s 
action was in clear violation of an interna- 
tional agreement with respect to the oil 
lands of Mexico held by foreigners. While 
the government had for months been taking 
over oil lands not under lease, last month’s 
action was the first to hit foreigners. 


Social Revolution 


And yet, the government is acting in 
accordance with a clearly defined policy. 
Its latest step is but a part of the general 
program of the “social revolution,” which 
is drastically altering the economic and 
social structure of that nation. Mexico, 
like most of the other Latin American 
nations, has for generations been the scene 
of revolutions of one kind or another. But 
in one important respect, the Mexican revo- 
lutions have differed from those constantly 
occurring among her neighbors to the south. 
With several notable exceptions, they have 
been aimed less at replacing one clique of 
politicians for another than at improving 
the lot of the Mexican masses and recasting 
the economic structure of the nation. The 
process has naturally been a slow one. It 
has been hampered by natural difficulties, 
actively obstructed by certain rulers whose 
first flush of reform zeal soon yielded to 
selfish purposes, and, as in the case of the 
oil companies, threatened by foreign in- 
terests. 

Despite these difficulties, however, Mex- 
ico has advanced so far in changing an old 
order for a new one that what is happening 
there represents perhaps the only example 
in Latin America of a revolution that has 
been truly revolutionary. The undercur- 
rent of discontent began more than a cen- 
tury ago, but the real revolution has been 
taking place only during the last three 
years under the aggressive leadership of 
President Lazaro Cardenas. 

When Cardenas was inaugurated in No- 
vember 1934, few persons expected him 
to push the economic and social reforms 
at as breathless a pace as he has done. 
During the campaign preceding the election, 
he had, to be sure, traveled throughout the 
country making generous promises to thou- 
sands of villages. He pledged to provide 
this town with an irrigation system, that 
town with roads, and another with govern- 
ment loans. He promised the peasants 
land. He said he would devote himself to 
ousting the foreign interests which dom- 
inated Mexico’s industrial resources. 

The politicians winked at these pledges. 
The usual campaign promises, they 
chuckled. And if there was any doubt in 
their minds that Cardenas did not mean a 
word of what he said, that doubt was dis- 
pelled by the fact that he was being sup- 
ported by former President Plutarco Calles, 
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who, in or out of office, had been Mexico’s 
undisputed dictator during the previous 
decade. Calles had come to power pledging 
similar reforms. After the first few years 
he conveniently forgot them and, it is 
generally agreed, turned to feathering his 
own economic nest; a job, incidentally, 
that he is said to have done with conspic- 
uous success. The politicians frankly ex- 
pected Cardenas to run a like course. They 
were sure that Calles would continue to 
be the power behind Cardenas and that 
the latter would unquestioningly do his 
master’s bidding. 


Cardenas Breaks with Calles 


But the politicians erelong were con- 
founded. Far from being a docile puppet, 
the tool of the Calles-controlled National 
Revolutionary party, Cardenas broke with 
Calles shortly after his inauguration. 
Through astute political maneuver, he had 
the Calles henchmen ousted from his cab- 
inet, placed in key government positions 
men more in sympathy with his own views, 
gained control of the party, and earnestly 
set himself to the task of fulfilling his 
campaign pledges. That task was based 
on Cardenas’ belief that the future of Mex- 
ico lay in raising the living standards of 
the peasantry and in developing the coun- 
try’s vast industrial resources independently 
of foreign control. 

By far the great majority of Mexico’s 
18,000,000 inhabitants are engaged in agri- 
culture. But only a 
few of them, until re- 
cently, have had 
farms of their own 
By and large, they 
have worked on the 
great estates owned 
by the descendants of 
the early Spanish con- 
querors or by foreign 
landholders. Their 
status has been little 
short of serfdom. 
Carleton Beals, an 
outstanding student of Mexican history, 
writes that often in the past the people 
were forced against their will to work on 
these estates, just as, more recently, when 
foreign factories were faced with a labor 
shortage, “peons were herded from the vil- 
lages still retaining independence into the 
factories at the point of a gun and, if they 
protested, mercilessly shot down.” 





w. WwW. 
LAZARO CARDENAS 


Statistics are dull, but they do tell a pre- 
cise story of the inequalities that have 
plagued the Mexican peasantry. As re- 
cently as 1910, 85 per cent of all the arable 
land was held by one per cent of the popu- 
lation. Entire states, one of them as large 
as Massachusetts, were in the hands of a 
few families. By force of private armies, 
these estates could keep the Mexicans, 
most of them illiterate Indians or half- 
breeds, in total subjection. 

As early as 1910, when the dictator Diaz 
was overthrown, efforts were made to rem- 
edy the situation. But at best they were 
halting and incomplete. Where the peasants 
were provided with land, they often found 
that they could not obtain credit with which 
to buy the seed and implements necessary 


for cultivation. So that in preference to 
starving on a plot of their own, many of 
them mortgaged their crops to the rich 
landowners, with the result that they were 
little better off than before. 


Land Reforms 


President Cardenas, once in office, moved 
swiftly both to prevent a recurrence of such 
practices and to hasten the program of land 
distribution. The government took over 
many more estates, parceled them out to 
villages, and provided the farmers with 
loans for seed, fertilizer, and farm imple- 
ments. In the first two years of his 
presidency, Cardenas had succeeded in dis- 
tributing almost as much land among the 
landless peasants as had been done in the 
preceding 17 years. At the present time, 
close to a million and a half families, 
formerly living on the large estates, have 
plots of their own and the wherewithal to 
till them. 

At the same time, the villages were pro- 
vided with essential roads, with irrigation 
systems, with sanitary water supplies, and 
with schools. The progress of the educa- 
tional program is necessarily slow, but a 
very definite start has been made in re- 
ducing the illiteracy rate, which at one time 
was as high as 90 per cent. 

Immeasurably more 
Cardenas regime has 
problem. Mexico is a storehouse of in- 
dustrial resources. She produces almost 
half of the silver in the entire world. She 
has almost unrivaled oil fields, and only 
partially exploited deposits of copper, lead, 
and zinc. Yet her resources have been 
exploited more to the advantage of other 
countries than her own. Of the 31,000 
mining properties in the land, 97 per cent 
are foreign owned. To be sure, Mexicans 
have been employed in the mines and oil 
fields, but at wages of 25 to 50 cents a day, 
arousing in many of them a deep sense of 
resentment. In 1936, to cite still another 
instance of the extent of foreign control, oil 
in Mexico was produced to the value of 
about $40,000,000; yet only a third of this 
money remained in that country in the form 
of wages and taxes. The remainder went 
to foreigners. 


Six-Year Plan 


It was in part to quiet a rising volume 
of protest against the continued monopoly 
of foreign capital that Calles in 1933 an- 
nounced the launching of a six-year plan. 
The plan contemplated government action 
to reduce the power of foreign interests in 
Mexico by nationalizing, as soon as possible, 
all subsoil resources; and pending that end, 
to guarantee Mexican workers higher wages, 
shorter hours, the effective right of col- 
lective bargaining, and protection against 
arbitrary action by the foreign employers. 


complex for the 
been the industrial 


Here again, Calles was generous in his 
promises, but skimpy in performance. Not 
until Cardenas became president were any 
steps to be taken in that direction. In 
November of last year, the government set 
out seriously upon its program of ‘Mexico 
for the Mexicans” by enacting a compre- 
hensive decree authorizing the president to 
take over all industrial property for “the 
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public good.” In accordance with that 
decree, railroads were taken over last June, 
and the minister of national economy was 
ordered to regulate industrial production. 
Where complete nationalization was not 
considered feasible—and this has been the 
case in most industries—workers were given 
substantial improvements in the form of 
wages, shorter hours, and paid weekly rest 
days. 

These, in substance, are the main reforms 
instituted by President Cardenas. They 
explain why the revolutionary movement 
in Mexico has meant more than other Latin 
American revolutions. 


Widespread Opposition 


As was to have been expected, the re- 
forms inaugurated in Mexico have been 
the butt of much criticism, both rational 
and unrestrained. In the first place, the 
rich landowners, whose estates were taken 
away and given to the peasants, have pro- 
tested incessantly. They have accused the 
Cardenas regime of being communist and 
under the control of Soviet Russia. It is, 
of course, a fact that the Cardenas reforms 
have been extremely radical, some of them 
even socialistic, in nature. There is little 
basis, in fact, however, for the contention 
that Mexico’s social revolution was much 
inspired by the Russian experiment. It has 
been modeled in such a way as to meet 
conditions which were peculiarly Mexican. 
Many of the reforms have their origins 
deep in Mexican history. On the question 
of land reform, for example, a practice 
which was followed centuries ago has been 
used. The central government itself does 
not confiscate the land, but the land be- 
comes the property of the villages them- 
selves and is worked in common by all the 
villagers—a practice that was prevalent in 
Mexico long before Columbus ever dreamed 
of making a voyage of exploration to this 
continent. 

However radical the land program has 
been, the industrial program goes equally 
far in the direction of socialism. The gov- 
ernment has justified its action in taking 
over certain industries by saying that it has 
reimbursed the former owners by giving 
them government bonds. It has been 
pointed out, however, that these bonds have 
fallen sharply in value and that interest 
payments on them have been suspended. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism leveled 
at the Cardenas regime has concerned its 
religious policy. Freedom of religious wor- 
ship has been greatly curtailed in Mexico, 
and the Catholic church has suffered as a re- 
sult. Not only have the church’s schools 
been disbanded and education turned en- 
tirely over to the government, but in other 
ways the church has been compelled to en- 
dure great difficulties in carrying on its 
activities. The number of priests has been 
limited, church property has been confis- 
cated, and in many places religious worship 
under the auspices of the church has be- 
come almost impossible. The government 
has several times been rebuked by the Vati- 
can for its religious policy, and even though 
there has been a softening of the restric- 
tions during recent months, the curbs re- 


main severe throughout the whole country. 

Because the Cardenas government has 
embarked upon a truly revolutionary pro- 
gram, predictions have been freely made 
that Mexico’s fate will inevitably be simi- 
lar to that of present-day Spain. While 
the opposition to Cardenas and his program 
is strong and powerful, there seems less 
prospect now than some months ago that 
the opposition may openly revolt. The 
president has succeeded in gaining control 
of not only the political branch of the gov- 
ernment but also the military. The army is 
under his thumb, and its continued loyalty 
seems assured. At the same time, he has 
trained a large peasant militia which might 
be counted upon for support in case of an 
emergency. 





SPENDING VS. ECONOMY 


(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 

Whether that hope wiil be realized, no 
one knows. Economic opinion differs on 
the point. It should be said, however, not 
as a prophecy, but merely as a report of 
current comment, that most economists 
and economic observers think at this time 
that the present business slump, serious 
though it now is, will end in six or eight 
months, and that late next year conditions 
will be improving again. 

The point we are stressing in this article 
is, however, that there is a sharp difference 
of opinion in informed circles as to the 
surest means of getting the country back 
on the recovery road. The conflict of 
opinion is between those, on the one hand, 
who believe that continued governmental 
spending is dangerous and that it will pre- 
vent recovery, and those, on the other 
hand, who think that a cutting down of 
governmental expenditures at this time is 
dangerous and that it will plunge us into 
a disastrous depression. The issue is so 
important as to suggest that all citizens 
capable of thinking should inform them- 
selves, should make up their minds re- 
specting this issue in the light of all the 
evidence they can obtain, and that they 
should then use their influence to bring 
about the adoption of the policy with re- 
spect to governmental spending which 
commends itself to their judgment. 
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Rumania: A curious alliance of avowed 
political enemies will feature the forth- 
coming elections in Rumania. On one side 
of the political fence is the National Liberal 
party, liberal in little else but name, which 
advocates the continued autocratic rule of 
King Carol and his servile premier, George 
Tatarescu. On the other side is an opposi- 
tion “front” consisting of several factions 
which have nothing in common save a 
desire to oust the present thinly veiled dic- 
tatorship. 

This front includes the National Peasant 
party, representing democratically inclined 
farmers and workers who support Nicholas 
Titulescu, the former foreign minister and 
friend of France; the Rumanian Front, a 
conservative group with ill-defined fascist 
leanings; and the Iron Guards, the Ruma- 
nian equivalent of the German Nazis, an 
armed organization whose leader, Zelea 
Codreanu, aims to become the country’s 
dictator. 

These otherwise hostile parties have been 
led to the formation of an opposition front 
by a rather odd provision of the electoral 
laws whereby the party getting the largest 
number of votes is given a “bonus” of half 
the seats in the parliament’s lower chamber. 
By pooling their strength, they hope to 
obtain enough votes to secure them the 
“bonus.” Should they succeed, they have 
no intention, however, of working for a 
common program. 


But it seems unlikely that they will have 
to face this question. Their chance of 
ousting the present regime is slight. King 
Carol has hitherto used the “bonus” pro- 
vision to assure his control of the parlia- 
ment, and when in the past it proved inade- 
quate he had final recourse, according to 
a correspondent of the New York Times, to 
bribery and corruption. Such is the politi- 
cal situation, that writer notes, that the 
Rumanians opposed to King Carol’s dic- 
tatorship “have to pray not for a mere 
majority but for a miracle.” 


* * x 


England: As another step in its pro- 
gram to make England adequately pre- 
pared for war, the British government last 
week announced sweeping reforms in the 
army setup. Elderly generals were cour- 
teously “resigned” from the Army Council, 
and their places filled with younger men of 
distinguished merit. Major General Vis- 
count Gort, age 51, was appointed chief of 
the imperial staff. His will now be a name 
to remember, for the outbreak of war will 
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SUITCASE DIPLOMAT 
Yvon Delbos, French foreign minister, who is travelin 
from one nation to another in an effort to men 
France’s international political fences. 


make him a familiar figure in the world 
press. 

By thus giving recognition to ability 
rather than to age, the British government 
hopes to attract more able young men to 
the army ranks. At the moment, with an 
uncertain situation in Europe, there is a 
want of about 1,000 officers, which would 
considerably hamper the army’s fighting 
efficiency. It is expected that other in- 
ducements to join the army will be offered 
in the form of higher wages and a revised 
system of advancement. 


* * * 


Germany: Chancellor Hitler plans to 
rebuild Berlin on a grand scale which “will 
make it through all the ages the worthy 
capital of the German Reich.” The 10 
unsightly railway stations, now sprawling 
with their grimy lacework of tracks through 
the center of the city, will be removed and 
in their place two terminals will be built 
rivaling the cathedral proportions of the 
Grand Central terminal in New York. 
The blueprints call also for two broad 
boulevards running crosswise through the 
capital. Along these boulevards public 


buildings will be erected, among them a 
pretentious new palace where Hitler may 
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peals for violence and resistance to authority. 

It will be the task of the commission, 
operating from Paris, to purge the native 
military ranks of known revolutionists and 
to find some means of remedying a number 
of genuine grievances. The task should 
not be a difficult one, for French colonial 
administration has generally been humane 
and enlightened. 

“There is no doubt,” an observer writes, 
“in spite of the great amount of talk among 
the natives of exploitation by the French, 
that Algeria has greatly benefited in wealth 
and culture under French control. Its 
methods have been modernized, the country 
has been implemented for agricultural pro- 
duction, as it could never have been other- 
wise, and the French government has in- 
stituted schools, hospitals, medical centers, 
and administrative organizations in such a 
way as to give native Algerians advantages 
of civilization that they could not have at- 
tained without becoming a French colony.” 


* Oe Ok 


France: Apparently content with assur- 
ances that Great Britain has no intention 
of either giving Germany a “free hand” in 
Eastern Europe or relinquishing her close 
political ties with France, Yvon Delbos, 
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A STREET IN ALGIERS, BORDERED BY A BEAUTIFUL MOORISH ARCADE 


entertain at official receptions. It is pos- 
sible that the Reichstag, now seldom used 
except when the dictator decides to make 
an important announcement to the depu- 
ties, will be torn down. 

An even more ambitious project involves 
demolishing all the tenement houses that 
line the Spree River and replacing them 
with modern garden apartments, thus 
making the river give to Berlin a measure 
of the charm that Paris derives from the 
Seine. 


* * * 


North Africa: In order to quiet 
increasingly restive movements in Algeria 
and that part of Morocco which belongs to 
France, the French government has estab- 
lished a Commission for Coérdination in 
North Africa. Albert Sarraut, a former 
premier, has been appointed the commis- 
sion’s director. 

The past year has witnessed a number 
of uprisings in these French colonies, dis- 
orders which unless arrested would con- 
stitute a serious threat to French financial 
interests and French prestige in North 
Africa. Severely repressive measures taken 
by the colonial authorities have served but 
to fan the flames of revolt and to spur 
the efforts of numerous agitators. An eco- 
nomic depression, aggravated by wide- 
spread drought with resulting famine, has 
made the natives readily responsive to ap- 


the French foreign minister, returned from 
the London conference a fortnight 
and immediately set out on a 
other European capitals. 


ago 


tour of 


M. Delbos is now seeing government 
leaders in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. Paris is loosely 
allied with these powers, and its foreign 
minister wants to get their views on what 
their position would be in case a war 
breaks out in Europe. 

In Czechoslovakia, the statesman has 
still another purpose. Chancellor Hitler 
claims that the German-speaking minority 
in that country has not been treated fairly 
by the government. Hitler says that these 
Germans should be given a larger share 
in the government. Whatever the justice 
of the claim, the fear has been growing that 
the Germans in Czechoslovakia, aided by 
German Nazis, might take advantage of 
their purported grievances to stage an 
uprising. It is to forestall such an event 
that Delbos will urge the Prague govern- 
ment to go out of its way to conciliate the 
German minority. 


* * * 


Yugoslavia: Mickey Mouse has fallen 
into trouble in Yugoslavia. So long as 
Mickey contented himself with being a 
gallant knight, rescuing distressed heroines 
from mortgage villains, he had no difficul- 
ties with the authorities in Belgrade. He 
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INCIDENT IN PALESTINE 
A frequent scene in the Holy Land as friction con- 
tinues between Arabs and Jews. An Arab is searched 
for weapons by a policeman. 


appeared day after day in one of the comic 
strips of a Belgrade newspaper. But last 
week, it appears, Mickey in a foolish 
moment decided to meddle in politics. It 
was storybook politics, to be sure. Mickey 
was pictured as a prince in a mythical 
kingdom, pinch-hitting on a throne for the 
absent prince. At first all went well, but 
around the middle of the week, things 
began to be disturbed in Mickey’s king- 
dom.. In fact, a first-class conspiracy was 
being hatched— 

But at this point the Yugoslavian censor 
stepped in and ordered the newspaper to 
cease printing the comic strip. The censor 
was apparently under the impression that 
stories of rebellion are unhealthily sug- 
gestive, and Yugoslavia has a young king 
of her own. So Mickey Mouse is gone and 
with him too the correspondent of the New 
York Times, ordered to leave the country 
because he cabled the story of the censor- 
ship to his newspaper. 

* ok Ok 

The British government is reported to 
be considering a proposal to build a canal 
across the length of Palestine from the 
port of Haifa to the Gulf of Akaba at a 
cost of $900,000,000. The waterway, to be 
the longest in the world, would be used as 
an alternative route to the Suez Canal for 
British merchant ships plying between 
England and her Far Eastern possessions. 

* Ok Ok 

A revival of terrorist activities in Sicily 
by the Mafia, an underground organiza- 
tion suppressed by Mussolini, has led Ital- 
ian authorities to a widespread hunt of the 
entire island and the imprisonment of a 
number of prominent individuals. 
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HARRIS AND EWING 


GREENBELT’S COOPERATIVE BUSINESS AREA 
One of the most controversial features of Greenbelt, the Farm Security Administration’s low-rent suburban community 


near Washington, is the operation of business concessions on a cooperative basis. 


Here is the newly completed, 


modern shopping center. 








NOTICE 


This will be the last issue of The 
American Observer to appear before 
the Christmas holidays. Our next 
date of issue will be January 3. We 
hope that each of our readers will 
have a pleasant vacation period, and 
we extend our very best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 




















The President Returns 


President Roosevelt cut short his fishing trip 
to Florida last week because, it was reported, 
an infected jaw was still giving him trouble 
and he thought that it could best be treated in 
Washington. He postponed two speeches at 
Warm Springs and Gainesville, Georgia. 

The President returned to Washington to 
find Congress still considering the farm bills. 
Most of the criticism of the bills has been 
leveled at the principle of crop reduction. Sen- 
ator Borah, although agreeing with the objec- 
tives of Secretary Wallace’s “ever-normal 
granary,” does not favor it because it provides 
for crop control, first voluntary and then com- 
pulsory. The senator denounced any plan 
which would reduce crops as long as there are 
people in the United States who need food and 
clothing. He even went so far as to make the 
drastic proposal that if more food is raised 
than can be sold, the surplus should be bought 
up by the government and given to the needy. 
It is his opinion that the present farm bill is 
unconstitutional. 

As an alternative to the crop-reduction pro- 
posal, Senator Borah joined with Senator Lee 
of Oklahoma in advocating a domestic allot- 
ment plan. Under this system, the government 
would allot each farmer a certain portion of 
the total farm crop used in the United States. 
The government, by making benefit payments 
to the farmers, would see to it that they re- 
ceived a fair income each year on their allot- 
ments. But there would be no attempt to 
make the farmers reduce their crops to the 
size of their allotments; if they wanted to 
raise a surplus, they could do so, but they 
would receive no government aid on the sur- 
plus. 

The bill in the House of Representatives is 
less strict than that in the Senate. Secretary 
Wallace favors it for that reason. He criti- 
cized the Senate bill recently because it would 
be too expensive. 


Wages and Hours 


The wage-and-hour bill is scheduled to come 
up for discussion today in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The bill, passed by the Senate 
last summer, has been blocked in the Rules 
Committee since that time. In order to force 
it out of the committee, 218 members of the 
House signed a petition. 

As the bill now stands, it sets a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour and a maximum week 
of 40 hours. A Labor Standards Board is 
given power to make exceptions in certain in- 
dustries if it feels that those industries can- 
not afford to meet the requirements. The bill 
applies to only six million workers, since there 
ate many exemptions such as domestic serv- 


ants, government employees, seasonal workers, 
miners, construction and __ transportation 
workers. 

A great many amendments have been sug- 
gested, some of which would practically re- 
write the bill. The A. F. of L. does not ap- 
prove of creating a Labor Standards Board 
with such wide powers. The House Labor 
Committee, which last summer recommended 
the bill favorably, has suggested about 60 
amendments. Most of the outright opposition 
to the bill comes from southern representa- 
tives. Wages are lower in the South than in 
the North; for that reason, many industries 
have been establishing themselves in southern 
states. Southern congressmen fear that they 
may lose this industrial advantage if the bill 
is passed, 


New Bills and Old 


Although up to this writing, the special ses- 
sion of Congress has not yet passed a bill, 
new measures continue to pour into the House 
and Senate. Among the many new bills was 
one introduced by Senators Borah and O’Ma- 
honey. It would give the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—increased in size from five to nine 
members—power to license all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The bill is in 
line with the President’s plan to revise the 
antitrust laws, but it is supposed to be more 
drastic than anything the President may pro- 
pose. 

Legislation is also being considered which 
would make it possible for the state and federal 
governments to tax each other’s securities. At 
the present time there are about 50 billion 
dollars in government securities which are 
exempt from taxes. 


The Week in 








What the American Peoph} D 


When the Maritime Commission made its 
report on the United States merchant marine 
not long ago, it suggested a number of changes 
which should be made in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. A bill embodying most of those 
changes was introduced last week by Senator 
Copeland. 

Committees are still at work on two meas- 
ures which the President listed as very impor- 
tant, the bills to reorganize the executive de- 
partment, and to set up regional planning 
areas similar to the TVA. Bills have also been 
introduced which include the President’s sug- 
gestions to encourage home building, described 
in last week’s AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Roads and Budget 


President Roosevelt recently sent a message 
to Congress in which he requested that a re- 
duction be made in the amount which the 
federal government spends on highways. The 
President said that during the last five years 
the government has spent almost 300 million 
dollars annually on roads, while during the 
years before the depression the government 
spent about 100 million. Now he is asking 
Congress to adjust the laws concerning high- 
way construction so as to make it possible for 
the federal government to return to the latter 
figure. 

The message created considerable discussion 
among the congressmen. Some of them say 
that the President’s only purpose is to econo- 
mize and thus help to balance the govern- 
ment’s budget., Others do not agree. They 
say that the highway appropriations are among 
the few which the President does not control, 
and for that reason he is trying to cut down 
on those expenditures. Other congressmen 
intimate, privately, that the President does not 
expect them to enact his suggestions—he 
merely wants to make it seem that he is try- 
ing to balance the budget, and that Congress 
is refusing to economize. 

Members of Congress have found that their 
control over highway appropriations is a valu- 
able political instrument, and doubtless many 
of them hesitate to relinquish it. 


Lewis and Green 


The chief executives of the rival labor or- 
ganizations, John L. Lewis of the C. I. O. and 
William Green of the A. F. of L., met recently 
to talk over the differences between their 
groups, but did not accomplish much toward 
settling the differences. Neither Mr. Lewis 
nor Mr. Green was inclined to comment on 
the conference. Both said that they would 





GENDOREAU 


WINTER IN NEW ENGLAND 


report to the larger committees. These op 
mittees, which have met several times » 
October 12 in an effort to arrive at a basis 
peace between the two organizations , 
meet again December 21. 

The conference in Washington between 
Lewis and Mr. Green was one of thei fs 
meetings since 1935, when Mr. Lewis leq, 
revolt within the A. F. of L. which Created 
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TALKS ABOUT FINANCE 


Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, chairman of th 
Senate Finance Committee, discusses the federal budgetey 
situation before his committee. 


C. I. O. Since that time, each of the labe 
leaders has been very critical of the othe 
They have repeatedly denounced each other 
speeches and statements to the press, 


Ford Unfair? 


On Thursday a hearing will be held befp 
the National Labor Relations Board in & 
Louis on the charge that the Ford Motor Com 
pany plant in that city has been guilty of 
fair labor practices. According to the 
plaint, filed by the United Automobile Wo 
of America, the company threatened to 
charge workers who wore union button 
who would not sign a petition saying 
were satisfied with working conditions inf 
plant. The union charged further that ® 
company kept all union and organization @& 
tivities under surveillance, employed armel 
guards to coerce workers who were active it, 
organizing the union, distributed antiunin ™ 
propaganda, laid off certain workers becaus 
they were members of the union, and threat 
ened to move the plant to another city unles a 
union activity was stopped. si 

The company officials deny all these charges § ¢» 
Meanwhile, the strike at the Ford plant iB, 
still in progress, although union leaders ani § 
Ford officials still disagree as to how maty By, 
employees are on strike and how many at 
still at work, 





Move on Trusts 


The federal government entered suits agains! 
the Western Union Telegraph Company: at 
the Postal Telegraph and Cable Corporation 
recently, charging that the two companies weft 
violating the antitrust laws. Together, West 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph do about # 
per cent of all the telegraphic business in the 
nation, with the former handling about thre 
times as much as the latter. There is prac 
tically no competition except between the two, 
and the government claims that certain pra 
tices have eliminated most of the competitio® 
between them. Both companies obtain & 
clusive rights with railroad companies to mail 
tain lines along the railroad right-of-way. Als, 
they have similar contracts giving them excl 
sive rights to set up offices in railroad st 
tions, hotels, clubs, and public buildings. Thes 
contracts have resulted in high rates for the 
consumer, the government contends. 

The suits against the telegraph companies 
are regarded by some as the government’s first 
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United States 





kl Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


+ call ep to break up giant companies which have 
Sig monopolistic tendencies. President Roosevelt 
sis A has several times mentioned the need for re- 
, Wil sion of the antitrust laws; both the Depart- 

ment of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 


















m1 Yi gission have been at work gathering informa- 
ir ton which may result in legislation to restrict 
ed i the large corporations. 


Set Coal Prices 


bn December 16, minimum prices for coal, 
i by the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
gon, will go into effect for mines east of the 
Mississippi River. This section produces about 
#0 per cent of the nation’s coal. The Com- 
mission is expected to set prices in other dis- 
fricts soon. 

The Commission was established in April in 
# attempt to rescue the coal industry from 
practices which have harmed it in the past. 
Coal operators have sold coal for less than it 
gst them to produce it; they have used un- 
fair trade practices and price-cutting methods 
in order to sell their coal at all. As a result, 
the industry has been in bad condition finan- 
dally. Coal miners receive very low wages 
gd are frequently unemployed. There has 
been a tremendous waste of coal itself. 

The Coal Commission, by setting minimum 
prices, hopes to do away with wasteful compe- 
tition and overproduction, which is the main 
cause of the industry’s troubles. It hopes to 


H. & E. 


TALKS ABOUT HOUSING 


Chairman Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration appears before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee in support of the President’s housing program. 


put the coal mines on a paying basis and en- 
able them to pay the miners a fair wage. Be- 
sides the minimum price, it has established 
certain trade practices to which operators must 
conform. If they violate any of the Commis- 
‘ion’s rules, they are subject to a 20 per cent 
tax on their coal. 

There are many critics of the Commission 
who contend that its regulations will not ac- 
wmplish what they are intended to do. They 
ay that minimum prices alone will not correct 
the situation which has put the coal mines 
there they are, 


Railroad Rates 


The nation’s railway companies are asking 
tie Interstate Commerce Commission to allow 
lem to raise freight rates about 15 per cent. 
They have shown that their expenses have in- 
teased greatly since 1933—materials which 
ly must buy have gone up 40 per cent, taxes 
ive gone up 25 per cent, and wages have 
fe up 18 per cent—while their rates have 
hen lowered 20 per cent. As a result, they 
augue, the railroads are not making enough to 
Py expenses and give their investors a profit. 
lithe rates are not increased, the railroads 
%y, their only alternative is to lay off em- 
yees and cut down on expenditures; many 
{the roads will go bankrupt. On the other 
tand, they say that higher rates will allow 
“fm to expand, to spend money for new 
‘quipment and repairs. 
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It is thought likely that the ICC will allow 
the rate increase. Last week it authorized a 
rise in passenger rates in the western section. 
A few weeks ago it allowed an increase on a 
few specific freight rates, and at that time 
commented on the increased costs which the 
railroads are paying. 


Housing Trouble 


New York’s Mayor LaGuardia is not fre- 
quently criticized by progressive elements in 
the city or the nation, but a few weeks ago 
he took a stand on the federal housing pro- 
gram which brought much unfavorable com- 
ment. Nathan Straus, head of the United 
States Housing Authority which is administer- 
ing the government’s loans to help cities and 
states tear down slums and build low-rent 
homes, called a meeting in Washington to study 
some of the problems. Mayor LaGuardia re- 
fused to send a representative to the meeting. 
He demanded that Mr. Straus quit “star gaz- 
ing” and get down to work; New York City 
was ready to build, he said. 

Mr. Straus replied that certain questions 
had to be settled before any building could be- 
gin. New York City has had experience in 
low-rent housing projects; it has studied the 
situation and is ready to go ahead. But, Mr. 
Straus said, other cities are not ready, and they 
must have a chance to organize their local 
agencies to work with the USHA. The director 
of the New York Housing Authority, Lang- 
don Post, agreed with Mr. Straus. The mayor 
and Mr. Post promptly became involved in a 
controversy which ended in Mr. Post’s resigna- 
tion. Since Langdon Post is widely known as 
an exceptionally able administrator in the field 
of housing, Mayor LaGuardia is being ac- 
cused of playing politics in an effort to dis- 
credit the new U. S. Housing Authority and 
to make it appear that all progress in New 
York’s housing is due to his own efforts. 


Synthetic Rubber 


For more than 50 years, the world’s scien- 
tists have been searching for a process by 
which they can manufacture synthetic rubber. 
Few countries produce their own rubber. Ger- 
many learned during the World War that a 
nation located far from rubber fields is seri- 
ously weakened. That is one reason Germany 
has been one of the two nations to do the 
most to develop synthetic rubber. The other 
nation is the United States. 


H. & E. 


TALKS ABOUT AGRICULTURE 


Senator Ellison D. Smith, of South Carolina, chairman of 
the Senate Agricultural Committee, explains a point in 
the farm bill which his committee has drawn up. 


Germany’s product is known as Buna. It is 
used more extensively than the American 
“neoprene,” although scientists say it is not 
so good. Hitler hopes to make Germany self- 
sufficient; he aids any industry which pro- 
duces important supplies from raw materials 
found within Germany’s borders. So Germany 
has a high tariff on imported rubber, which 
makes it profitable for German industries to 
use Buna. The United States has no such 








COURTESY LOEW'S THEATRES, WASH., D. C. 


“THE HURRICANE” 
Outstanding among current motion pictures is ‘“‘The Hurricane,” from the book of the same name by Charles Nordhoff 


and James Norman Hall, authors of ‘Mutiny on the Bounty.” 


The setting is in the South Seas and the 20-minute 


scene of a hurricane in full blast is carried out with unsurpassed realism. 


tariff. Rubber is cheap here, and manufac- 
turers will use it in preference to a substitute 
unless the latter can be manufactured very 
cheaply and is more efficient. Neoprene has 
been used considerably, however; scientists 
predict that someday it will practically sup- 
plant rubber because it is more durable. Both 
the German Buna and the American neoprene 
are made from a combination of coal and lime 
by a complicated chemical process, 


Winter Sports 


New England is getting the first rush of 
what promises to be a profitable business, that 
of entertaining winter sports enthusiasts, 
Within the last few years, skiing, tobogganing, 
and ice skating have risen rapidly in popular- 
ity. Last winter special “snow trains’ ran 
from New York, Boston, and other cities to 
winter resorts in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. The legislature of New Hampshire, 
realizing the value of this new business, voted 
$250,000 last summer to build up the state’s 
entertainment facilities. Hotels in the White 
and Green Mountains, which used to close, 
are anticipating as much business this winter 
as they had during the summer. Skiing tops 
the list of popular sports. Instructors in this 
sport have large classes; a New York depart- 
ment store built an indoor ski jump for be- 
ginners last year which attracts large crowds 
of novices. 

The same enthusiasm for winter sports is 
being manifested in other parts of the country 
where facilities are present for the enjoyment 
of such recreational opportunities. 


Apprenticeship 


The Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, created last summer by Congress to 
encourage the growth of apprenticeship in the 
United States, has issued a pamphlet which 
outlines its work for young men and women 
who are interested. The Committee realizes 
that there are not enough young people enter- 
ing the trades, There is a demand for skilled 
workmen, but little opportunity for anyone to 
acquire the skills. The Committee hopes to 
cooperate with industry to work out a program 
for apprentice training. The pamphlet tells 
the would-be apprentice what to expect, and 
how to proceed to become an apprentice. It 
may be obtained by writing to the Committee, 
in care of the Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Oyster Farms 


Oyster fishing is a big business on the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts and in the Gulf of 
Mexico. About 12 million bushels of oysters 
are sold every year, for approximately five 
million dollars. The supply of oysters suffers 
every year from pests which destroy the young 
oysters during the three or four years before 
they reach the Starfish, snail, 
black drum, conches, mussels, sponges, and 
clams all feed on young oysters. Flooded 
streams sometimes carry so much mud into 
oyster beds that the oysters which live on the 
bottom of the ocean are literally suffocating. 


harvest size. 


City sewage plants sometimes empty into 
streams which carry the polluted water into 
the oyster beds, with disastrous effects. 

The government’s Department of Fisheries 
has recently established three oyster “farms” 
on which experts will study oyster growing, 
and how to combat these pests. 


130,000,000 People 


The population of the United States will 
reach the 130 million mark sometime next 
summer, according to an estimate by the Bu- 
reau of Census. On July 1, 1937, there were 
129,257,000 people in the nation, an increase 
of 828,000 over the Bureau’s 1936 figures. 

Forty-three of the 48 states showed an in- 
crease during the year. Kansas, which lost 
22,000 inhabitants, was the only state to have 
a lower population in 1937 than in 1936. 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
New Mexico did not change. New York ranked 
first with almost 13 million people; Pennsyl- 
vania followed with 10 million, and Illinois 
ranked third with eight million. 


The Toy Trade 


Toy manufacturers and merchants have been 
waiting all year for the 10 days between De- 
cember 15 and 25. In those 10 days, more 
than half of all toy purchases for 1937 will 
be made. Because sales are so concentrated, 
storekeepers find the toy business—which will 
probably amount to about 230 million dollars 
this year—a retailing problem. Toy manufac- 
turers have an annual American Toy Fair 
every spring. Buyers from all over the na- 
tion see the exhibits, then place orders for the 
toys they like. They must guess in advance 
what type of toys will be most popular. If 
they don’t guess correctly, they are left with 
large stocks on hand. 

Toys themselves have changed considerably 
in the last few years. Purchasers are selecting 


toys which will be educational as well as en- 
joyable. Thus more toys are being made which 
will teach children about construction, trans- 
portation, science, and housekeeping while 
they entertain. 





SECOND GROWTH 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
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ti year 1937 has been a very good one in 
the field of new literature. Many fine books 
have been published—so many that we find 
it impossible to include them all on our annual 
Christmas list. However, we have tried to 
select for this page some of those which we 
consider noteworthy. From this variety, 
everyone will find some books which will ap- 
peal to himself, or which he would like to give 
to a friend or a relative. 


Fiction , 


The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. Among the best sellers, 
this novel by an English doctor is the story 
of a young physician’s rise in the medical 
profession and his struggle against the 
traditional ways of his fellow practitioners. 

Katrina, by Sally Salminen. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.50. With this gripping story 
of a woman and her family on the Aland 


FROM A PASTEL BY WINOLD REISS FOR THE JACKET 
OF “NORTHWEST PASSAGE” 


Islands, in the Baltic Sea, the author won 
the Helsingfors prize novel contest. 

Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.75. Leading the 
season’s historical fiction, this is a novel 
of the American colonial period. 

The Turning Wheels, by Stuart Cloete. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. A first-rate story 
of primitive adventure, portraying the 
Great Trek of the Boer farmers in Africa. 

The Long Way Home, by Sylvia Chat- 
field Bates. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. One 
of the year’s best novels, this is the story 
of a woman whose life shows the traits and 
characteristics inherited from a long line of 
pioneer ancestors. 

The Romance of Rosy Ridge, by Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor. Coward-McCann. $1.25 
An entertaining yarn about a rural Mis- 
souri community after the Civil War. 

Famine, by Liam O’Flaherty. Random 
House. $2.50 A story set in the Ireland 
of 90 years ago, when the great potato 
famine cut large swaths in the population 
of Emerald Isle. 

Swift Waters, by Christine Whiting 
Parmenter. Thomas Y. Crowell. $2.50. 
The effects of a river upon a New England 
town and its people. 

Black Forest, by Meade Minnigerode. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. <A_ rousing 
novel of the early years in America, cul- 
minating in the events of 1787, when the 
Northwest Territory was established. 


The Enemy Gods, by Oliver La Farge. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. The dramatic story 
of reservation Indians seeking peace among 
strange gods. 


Let Winter Go, by Isabel Wilder. 
Coward-McCann. $2. A thoroughly rea- 
sonable picture of college life, with an ele- 
ment of romance. 


A Southern Harvest, edited by Robert 
Penn Warren. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
A collection of the finest contemporary 
short stories by southern writers. 


Home for Christmas, by Lloyd C. 
Douglas. Houghton Mifflin. $1.35. The 
author of Magnificent Obsession writes 
a delightful novelette about a family’s 
Christmas celebration. 


Time Piece, by Naomi Jacobs. Mac- 
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millan. $2.50. The saga of a family 
whose experiences span two distinct genera- 
tions. 

The Trojan Horse, by Christopher Mor- 
ley. Lippincott. $2.50. The legend of 
Troilus and Cressida brought up to date 
with modern emotions and issues. 

The Share-Cropper, by Charlie May 
Simon. Dutton. $2.50. A dramatized ac- 
count of southern agriculture. 


Autobiography and Memoirs 


This Is My Story, by 
velt. Harpers. $3. The 
writes her autobiography. 


Eleanor Roose- 
President’s wife 


Exploring with Byrd, by Richard E. 
Byrd. Putnam. $2.50. The famous ex- 
plorer gives a thrilling account of his polar 
trips. 

Life with Mother, by Clarence Day. 
Knopf. $2. Additional sketches of the 
Day family, this time with Mother taking 
the foreground in the picture. 

East Goes West, by Younghill Kang. 
Scribners. $2.75. A charming story about 
the making of an Oriental Yankee. 

Journalist’s Wife, by Lilian T. Mowrer. 
Morrow. $3.50. A foreign correspondent’s 
wife tells her story of experiences in Eu- 
ropean capitals. 

Last Flight, by Amelia Earhart. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50. An engaging account 
of personal experiences by the famous 
woman flier up to the time of her last 
voyage. 

Assignment in Utopia, by Eugene Lyons. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. The autobi- 
ography of a foreign correspondent, with 
particular emphasis upon his years in Rus- 
sia. 

Unfinished Journey, by Jack Jones. 
Oxford University Press. $3. Memoirs of a 
Welsh coal miner, soldier, politician, labor 
organizer, and writer. 


Biography 


Great Contemporaries, by Winston S. 
Churchill. Putnam. $4. A series of well- 
written sketches portraying important men 
of this century by a prominent figure in the 
English political scene. 

Andrew Jackson, by Marquis James. 
Bobbs- Merrill. $5. An absorbing biography 
of Old Hickory, the fighting president. 

An Adventure with a Genius, by Al- 
leyne Ireland. Dutton. $2.50. This story 
of the late Joseph Pulitzer, famous news- 
paper publisher, is a classic in biography. 


Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. Double- 





day, Doran. $3.50. The scientist’s daughter 
tells the life story of her mother, co-dis- 
coverer of radium. 


John Jay Chapman and His Letters, 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4. A searching examination of 


this brilliant man, who met defeat through 
his own vehemence. 


Travel and Adventure 


South by Thunderbird, by Hudson 
Strode. Random House. $3. With modern 
air travel and a knack for recording the 
highlights of his trip, the author gives an 
enjoyable account of his journey through 
South America. 


I Find Australia, by William Hatfield. 
Oxford University Press. $3. How the 
author discovered Australia during a life- 
time of experiences. 


Forbidden Road, by Rosita Forbes. Dut- 
ton. $3.50. This Richard Halliburton 
among women describes her thrilling jour- 
ney from Kabul to Samarkand in territory 
that is infrequently traveled. 


The Ascent of Nanda Devi, by H. W. 
Tilman. Macmillan. $3.50. An account 
of an expedition up the highest mountain 
that ever has been climbed to the top. 


Island of Bali, by Miguel Covarru- 
bias. Knopf. $5. An alluring book about 
the enchanting little island east of Java. 


Politics and Economics 


Inside Europe, by John Gunther. Har- 
pers. $3.50. In this 1938 edition of his 
former book by the same title, the au- 
thor brings his account of European affairs 
up to date, making it an indispensable 
volume to a clear understanding of today’s 
Europe. 


America South, by Carleton Beals. Lip- 
pincott. $3.50. An authority on Latin 
America mixes colorful, scenic descriptions 
with a political and economic account of 
South America. 


Japan over Asia, by William Henry 
Chamberlain. Little, Brown. $3.50. The 
Christian Science Monitor’s Tokyo corre- 
spondent makes a study of Japan’s people, 


problems, and ambitions. 


The Good Society, by Walter Lipp- 
mann. Little, Brown. $3. The famous 
scholar gives an outstanding presentation 
of the conservative viewpoint in our society 
today. 

How Fare American Youth, by Homer 
P. Rainey. Appleton-Century. $1.50. <A 
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well-documented study of the 
which our youth are facing today. 


problems 


Dictators and Democracies, by Calvin 
B. Hoover. Macmillan. $1.50. A timely 
study of the fundamentals of modern 


dictatorships. 

America’s Sixty Families, by Ferdinand 
Lundberg. Vanguard. $3.75. With sta- 
tistical evidence, the author shows the 
concentration of wealth in America to be 
largely in the hands of 60 families. 

If War Comes, by R. E. Dupuy and 
G. F. Eliot. Macmillan. $3. A sane 
and intelligent picture of what future wars 
will probably mean to civilian popula- 
tions. 


History 


The 
Loon. 
highly 
tory 
joy. 

American Memory, edited by Henry 
Beston. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50. 
Excellent selections from the writings of 
early American’ statesmen, explorers, 
travelers, and inventors. 

The Story of the 
Henry Thomas. 


Arts, by Hendrik Willem Van 
Simon and Schuster. $3.95. A 
entertaining and informative his- 
of the arts which everyone will en- 


Human Race, by 
Garden City Publishing 
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“THE ROMANCE OF 


Company. $1.69. A dramatic account of 
the human race as seen through the lives 
of the most dynamic personalities of the 
ages. 

America’s Yesterday, by F. Martin 
Brown. Lippincott. $3.50. The fascinat- 
ing story of the sources of the human race 
on our continent. 


General 


Woollcott’s Second Reader, edited by 


Alexander Woollcott. Viking. $3. An omni- 
bus edition of what Woollcott likes in 


literature. 

Animals on the March, by W. M. Reed 
and Jannette M. Lucas. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3. The fascinating story of several hun- 


dred million years animal history, illus- 
trated with good drawings and_photo- 
graphs. 

Country Matters, by Clare Leighton. 


Macmillan. $3. Woodcuts and accompany- 
ing comment on the English rural scene 

The Works of Thoreau, edited by Henry 
S. Canby. Houghton Mifflin. $5. A 
fine omnibus edition of the best writings 
from Thoreau’s works. 


Of Men and Music, by Deems Tay- 
lor. Simon and Schuster. $2.50. The 
human side of musicians—past, present, 
and future. 

Here Are My Lectures, by Stephen 
Leacock. Dodd, Mead. $2. The famous 


lectures and stories with which the popu- 
lar Canadian humorist has delighted many 
audiences. 

Footnotes to the Film, by Charles Davy. 
Oxford University Press. $4.50. What 
goes on behind the scenes in movie produc- 
tion; an account by experts. 

Midnight on the Desert, by J. B. Priest 
ley. Harper. $3. The English author lets 
his mind roam over America today. 
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The League’s Nonpolitical Activities 


HEN the imposing marble structure 

that houses the League of Nations 
was dedicated last summer on the shores 
of Lake Geneva, the ceremony was made 
the occasion for a good deal of acid com- 
ment. In the minds of not a few ob- 
servers, the League’s new home suggested 
comparison with a person “all dressed up 
with no place to go.” The dedication 
coincided with a moment when the League 
seemed to be floundering more helplessly 
than ever in a sea of endlessly futile hori- 
zons. 

The most ardent Geneva advocates could 
not deny that since 1931 its efforts to 
keep nations from war, to prevent aggres- 
sion, and to protect minorities had been 
marked by impotence and blunder. In de- 
fionce of the League, Japan had seized 
Manchuria, Germany had torn postwar 
treaties into worthless shreds, Ethiopia had 
been invaded, and Spain had become a 
testing ground for Italian and German arms. 


Nonpolitical Activities 


To the extent that the League had 
failed to achieve the primary purpose of 
its founders, this criticism was justified. 
But the criticism fails to take into ac- 
count the fact that aside from dealing 
with international crises that occur from 
time to time, the League engages in wide- 
spread nonpolitical activities. They are 
perhaps not of a kind to make headline 
writers happy in their calling. Yet they are 
sufficiently impressive to make members of 
the League feel that the organization is 
worth while. 

Most fundamental of these activities, 
perhaps, are the economic studies being 
prepared by a body of experts to determine 
how international trade can best be ac- 
celerated. Taking the view, long main- 
tained by the American secretary of state, 
Cordell Hull, that trade barriers are a 
major cause of international strife, these 
experts have set themselves the task of 
determining the distribution of basic raw 
materials and proposing methods whereby 
they may be made more accessible to the 
so-called have-not nations. Whether their 
proposals will eventually be adopted would 
obviously be hazardous to predict. But 
they will provide, at any rate, the infor- 
mation necessary to a sincere effort to solve 
problems of overpopulation and the short- 
age, in certain countries, of industrial raw 
materials. How essential such informa- 
tion is must be apparent to anyone who 
has even casually followed international 
events of the last few years. The Jap- 
anese invasion of China, the Italian con- 
quest of Ethiopia, even the intervention by 
fascist powers in the Spanish war have 
been justified by the claim, in each case, 
that the aggressor was faced with the twin 
problems of overpopulation and _insuffi- 
cient resources. 


A Perplexing Paradox 


A less ambitious project in which the 
League is engaged is the problem of al- 
leviating undue suffering during periods of 
depression. The League authorities realize 
that to prevent recurrent slumps is scarcely 
a task of the moment. Such an effort 
might take generations. But they do 
feel that during the last depression many 
hardships could have been avoided. At 
the same time that crops were being plowed 
under in the United States, Brazilian cof- 
fee dumped into the sea, and the raising of 
wheat restricted in France, thousands suf- 
fered of famine in the Far East. 

To remove what has been termed an 
idiotic contradiction—hunger amidst plenty 
—is not, of course, as easy as it sounds. 
Coffee was dumped into the sea during the 
last depression and crops were plowed 
under because prices were dropping ruin- 
ously. Each government was mainly con- 
cerned with helping its own nationals. 
But economic experts at Geneva believe 
that some method can be worked out 
whereby surplus crops will be shipped to 
those areas in dire need while at the same 
time guarding the interests of farmers. 

Along similarly humanitarian lines are 


the more positive accomplishments of the 
League in dealing with refugees. The 
armistice in 1918 found thousands of men 
“without a country,’ as well as women 
and children. They consisted mainly of 
Bulgarians, Armenians, and White Rus- 
sians whom the Communist revolution had 


governments, but the proportion is so small 
to the total number of victims that the 
League has been forced to turn its at- 
tention to their plight. At the recent 


Assembly of the League it was decided 
a comprehensive scheme for 
these people. 


to prepare 


international assistance of 





ACME 


POLITICAL REFUGEES COME WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THE LEAGUE’S WORK 


made unwelcome in their native country. 
All of them were homeless, and only a small 
number were not utterly penniless. The 
League, through its high commissioner for 
refugees, assisted these unfortunates in 
finding homes and starting life anew. 


Aids Greek Refugees 


One of the most dramatic episodes in 
contemporary history is associated with 
this refugee aid. When the Turks con- 
quered Asia Minor, they ordered all Greek 
nationals in the territory to leave. “For 
these unfortunate people,” writes Wallace 
McClure in his study of the League, “to 
the number of perhaps a million, the 
sudden uprooting and transportation across 
the Aegean Sea to the ports of Greece in- 
volved a crisis that was not economic 
merely, but embraced every form of human 
agony.” Again, it was the League that 
arranged for this migration of an entire 
nation and spent, in rehabilitating these 
thousands of families, more than $35,000,- 
000. “In so doing,’ Mr. McClure adds, 
“it had converted the great majority of 





Geneva has had to engage in many 
thankless tasks, but none more so than in 
its unyielding watch over the traffic in 
opium and other drugs. A convention had 
been signed at The Hague in 1912 by 59 
nations obliging each to take effective 
measures, within its own territory, against 
the illicit trade in narcotics. But the 
pledges, so freely given, were often lightly 
enforced. In several countries, particularly 
those where the traffic was most rampant, 
they were without noticeable effect. Deter- 
mined to make the agreement effective, 
the League in 1925 set up a board of ex- 
perts whose entire time is given over to 
close inspection of the international drug 
market. 

Where the drug control board has not 
been wholly successful, it has, however, 
pointed accusing fingers so that transgres- 
sor nations have in many instances been 
forced to respond to outraged public opin- 
ion. Only a few days ago, a League 
commission, in emphasizing the success- 
fully restrictive measures of the Chinese 
Central government against opium manu- 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE BUILDING IN GENEVA 


what was human wreckage, a complete 
social liability, into not merely a social 
asset, but into an essential element of a 
stronger state.” 

In recent years, the refugee problem 
has again become pressing. Because of 
legislation against citizens of their faith, 
since the advent of Hitler, a considerable 
number of Jews have fled Germany, many 
of them in dire circumstances. And an 
even greater number of refugees has re- 
sulted from the civil war in Spain. Several 
thousand of these war refugees have been 
provided for by the British and French 


facture, declared, in unminced words, that 
Nanking’s laudable work was being under- 
mined by the Japanese authorities who 
connived with smugglers to import the 
drugs into Chinese provinces. The report 
aroused such a storm of worldwide editorial 
protest as to make inaction by Tokyo most 
unlikely. 


The I. L. O. 


Of especial interest to Americans, be- 
cause of the participation of our govern- 
ment in its activities, is the International 
Labor Organization provided for in the 


League’s Covenant. The organization’s 
purpose, as defined in the Covenant, is “to 
secure and maintain fair and humane con- 
ditions of labour for men, women, and 
children.” It has by no means fully real- 
ized its aim, yet it has a number of distinct 
accomplishments to its credit. A number 
of the conventions adopted by the partici- 
pating powers are worth listing: 


1. Limiting hours of work in industrial 
undertakings. 

2. Employment of women during the 
night prohibited. 

3. Minimum age for admission of chil- 
dren to employment at sea. 

4. Workmen’s compensation in agricul- 
ture. 

5. Workmen’s compensation for occupa- 
tional disease. 

6. Equality of treatment 
and foreign workers. 

7. Creation of minimum wage-fixing ma- 
chinery. 

8. Forced or compulsory labor. 

9. Regulation of hours of work in com- 
merce and offices. 


for national 


These regulations have not been adopted 
by all the members of the organization, yet 
by a sufficiently large number to affect 
millions of workers. 

In conclusion, one may mention that 
the League also engages in surveys of 
health and housing conditions, in encourag- 
ing proposals to improve the status of 
women, and in producing folklore films 
that will help the people of one nation 
better to understand those of another. 














Your Vocabulary 














Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? The 
fall of Rome was an epochal event in world 
history. One who is highly critical of 
others is apt to become morose. The out- 
come of a difficult international situation 
may depend upon its adroit handling by 
diplomats. Sir Oswald Mosley aspires to 
be the dictator of Great Britain. Steel is 
an integral part of a modern skyscraper. 
Some animals, such as possums, feign death 
when in danger. Mussolini frequently bars 
motion pictures from Italy as subversive 
propaganda. The Kellogg Peace Pact has 
turned out to be an innocuous document. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 




















1. If you were in President Roosevelt’s place, 
would you advocate, at this time, a balanced 
budget or continued governmental expendi- 
tures as the best means of combating the 
business slump? 

2. Why do advocates of a balanced budget 
insist that heavy governmental expenditures 
prevent recovery from advancing? What is 
the principal argument of the opponents? 

3. Name three ways by which mass purchas- 
ing power in this country might be increased. 

4. In what respects does the “social revolu- 
tion” of Mexico differ from the ordinary revo- 
lution which occurs in Latin American coun- 
tries ? 

5. To what extent is the agricultural and in- 
dustrial program of the Cardenas regime so- 
cialistic in nature? 

6. What are the principal criticisms leveled 
at the Cardenas regime? Do you think there 
is any justification for them? 

7. In your opinion, do the nonpolitical ac- 
tivities of the League of Nations justify its 
continued existence ? 

8. Why has Mickey Mouse been banned 
from Yugoslavia by the censors? 

9. On what ground does Senator Borah op- 
pose the farm bill, and what substitute would 
he offer? 

10. Why are members of Congress from the 
South opposed to the provisions of the wages- 
and-hours bill? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Calles (kah’yays), 
Cardenas (kar’day-nas), Tatarescu (tah-tah- 
resh’koo), Titulescu (tee-too-lesh’koo), Albert 
Sarraut (al-bair’ sah-ro’—o as in go), Yvon 
Delbos (ee-von'—o as in go—del’bo—o as in 
go), Mafia (mah-fee’ah), Codreanu (ko- 
dray-ah’noo). 
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The Issue Over Spending Vs. Economy 


(Continued from page 1) 
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COURTESY N. Y. TIMES 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS 
The New York Times business index, one of the most reliable in the nation, reflects the 
ups and downs of business. 


monly asserted that if such a policy were 
continued long enough, the government 
would eventually find itself unable to pay 
its debts through the collection of taxes 
and that it would then issue paper money 
to pay the debts. This paper money, it 
was declared, would soon fall greatly in 
value, and we would have an inflation of 
the currency. Our dollars would buy less 
and less. Prices would skyrocket, and 
the country would go through a period 
comparable to: that which France passed 
through after the war. The Republican 
party made a campaign issue of govern- 
mental spending in the fall of 1936. It 
insisted that the spending be curtailed, that 
economies be effected, and that the budget 
be balanced. 


Budget Balancing 


During all this time President Roosevelt 
held to the theory that the budget should 
be balanced as soon as possible. He ad- 
mitted that it was a bad thing as a general 
rule to increase the national debt. Each 
year, however, he said that the time for 
a balance had not yet come, that extra- 
ordinary sums must still be expended for 
relief and for the stimulation of business. 
Finally, however, early in 1937 he seemed 
to feel that the time for the government to 
curtail its spending had come. Business 
had been improving for about four years. 


More goods were being produced through- 
out the nation than were produced in 1929. 
Unemployment was falling. It appar- 
ently seemed to him that if the govern- 
ment should put a check upon the public 
building, private industry could give em- 
ployment to nearly all the workers, so that 
continued emergency spending by the gov- 
ernment would no longer be necessary. At 
any rate, public works were halted. A 
check was placed upon expenditures. Now 
it is proposed that further economies be 
effected, that the relief operations of the 
government be further curtailed, that less 
be spent for the CCC and other emergency 
agencies. The program of governmental 
spending, which it is said the President will 
now adopt, is in its general features the 
program which the Republicans advocated 
in 1936. The President thought 1936 not 
the time for it, but he thinks it can now be 
inaugurated, 

If the cuts now being discussed by the 
President and his budget-makers are ac- 
tually recommended and put into effect 
when Congress meets after the Christmas 
holidays, the action will be drastic. It is 
important that careful consideration be 
given to the arguments for and against such 
a course. In favor of a drastic curtailing 
of relief by the national government and 
of governmental expenditures to stimulate 
business, these arguments are advanced: 














Smiles 











Twin feature movies having been razzed so 
thoroughly, one baseball expert suggests elim- 
inatior »f double plays to help next summer’s 
box ofiice. —Ponca City (Okla.) News 





Visitor: “Does Mr. Burton, a student, live 
here ?” 

Landlady: “Well, Mr. Burton lives here, but 
I thought he was a night watchman.” —LasBor 





“TI turned the way I 
signaled,” said the lady, 


“Now that we are married, perhaps I migi.t 
venture to point out a few of your little de- 
fects,” said a man recently. 

“Don’t bother, dear,” replied his wife. “I’m 
quite aware of them. Those little defects pre- 
vented me from getting a much better man 
than you are.” —SELECTED 





Tenant—Those people over my head are 
sometimes very trying. They were jumping 
about and banging on 
the floor till after mid- 
night last Monday. 





indignantly, after the 
crash. 

“T know it,” retorted 
the man. “That’s what 
fooled me.” 

—Bumpinc & LOAN 





Those dinosaur foot- 
prints found in a Colo- 
rado coal mine were 
on the ceiling. At the 
time apparently the 
law of gravity had not 
been passed. 

—Los Angeles TIMES 





“Martha, did you 
wash the fish before 
you baked it?” 

“Of course not, 
mum! What’s the use 
of washin’ a fish what’s 
lived all ’is life in the 
water?” —SELECTED 





“i DON’T KNOW HIM, DEAR. 


Landlord—Did they 
wake you up? 

Tenant—No, I hadn’t 
gone to bed. 

Landlord — Working 
late, I suppose? 

Tenant—Yes, I was 
practicing on my saxo- 
phone. 

—SELECTED 


Mother: “I don’t 
think the man upstairs 
likes Johnnie to play 
on his drum.” 

Father: “Why?” 

Mother: “Well, this 
afternoon he gave 
Johnnie a knife and 
asked him if he knew 
what was inside the 
drum.” 

—West Point POINTER 





HE STARTED 
READING MY NEWSPAPER ON A STREETCAR 
AND HASN’T QUIT YET!” 


KEATE IN AMERICAN BOY 


“Many people who have money to invest 
are refusing to invest it because they are 
uncertain about the future. They feel that 
so long as the national debt is piling up, 
the national credit is insecure. Sooner or 
later public confidence in the government 
will weaken. Then the government’s credit 
will be gone. When that happens there 
will be a panic, and the full consequences 
of such a development cannot easily be 
foretold. 


Fear of Collapse 


“So long as there is such uncertainty 
concerning what will happen, the best thing 
for one who has money is to keep it 
in liquid form so that as conditions de- 
velop, he can make his investments to suit 
changing conditions. One would be foolish 
to put his money into a new plant or equip- 
ment when the situation may be such after 
a while that the equipment cannot be used 
profitably. 

“People, accordingly, are saving their 
money. They are not spending. If, how- 
ever, the government were to balance its 
budget, they would have more confidence 
in the future. They would feel that the 
dollar would probably maintain its present 
value during the years that lie ahead. 
They would feel like making investments. 
They would begin to spend their money 
freely. This would stimulate business, and 
the greater business activity would lead to 
the employment of more workmen, which 
in turn would relieve the government of the 
necessity of spending money for relief. 
The first step, therefore, on the road to 
sound and permanent recovery is a curtail- 
ing of governmental expenditures, a placing 
of limits upon the national debt through a 
balancing of the budget.” 

These are the arguments which are no 
doubt influencing the administration in the 
economy measures it has adopted since 
early last spring and in the further meas- 
ures which it seems at the point of adopt- 
ing at this time. There are many men in 
public and private life, however, who feel 
that a program of that kind will lead not 
only to widespread individual suffering but 
to national disaster. Here, in brief, is the 
argument advanced by those who think that 
the government should continue its spend- 
ing program unabated: 


For Spending 


“The present slump in business started 
at about the time government spending was 
cut down. It started because the people 
of the country did not have enough pur- 
chasing power to buy what was being pro- 
duced. The purchasing power of the peo- 
ple was cut down during the last year in 
two ways. For one thing the government, 
through the social security taxes, took a 
great deal of money. There was a tax 
upon salaries and wages. The money the 
people paid in social security taxes would 
have been spent for goods if the govern- 
ment had not taken it. The fact that the 
government took it cut down the buying 
power of the people and reduced the num- 
ber of orders for goods which flowed into 
the factories. Then as public works were 
curtailed, the purchases of materials by the 
government were lessened. An important 
stimulation of business was withdrawn. 
Now if the government cuts its spending 
for relief even further, business will be hurt 
further because the people as a whole will 
have less to spend for goods. 


“The argument that businessmen will 
have more confidence and will spend more 
money if the government gets out of the 
spending game is open to serious question. 
An investor here and there may sit on his 
money because he is afraid of government 
policies, but as a general rule business 
firms which have money to spend for new 
equipment and improvements will spend 
their money if their business is good. If 
sufficient orders for their products are 
coming in so that they need more equip- 
ment, they will have confidence and will 
install the equipment. The thing that hurts 
their confidence is not something which the 


government is doing or may do in the 
future, but it is a falling off in their own 
business. Government spending, therefore, 
which put purchasing power in the hands 
of the nations and which gave orders to 
business concerns was a stimulant to con- 
fidence. As the government ceases its 
spending and orders for goods going into 
the factories are diminishing, there will be 
less reason for businessmen to enlarge their 
plants, and they will do no such a thing. 
There was plenty of business confidence 
last winter because the government was 
spending money and orders were flowing 
into the factories. With a curtailment of 
government spending, business will be hurt, 
and public confidence will fall rather than 
rise. 


Raising the Money 


Among those who advocate increased 
rather than decreased spending, there is a 
division of opinion as to the way the money 
should be raised by the government. Some 
think that the government should go ahead 
borrowing money and increasing the pub- 
lic debt, while others think that taxes 
should be increased and that the increas- 
ing expenditures should be taken care of 
by the government as they are made, with- 
out resort to an increase of the national 
debt. Opponents of heavier taxation argue, 
however, that heavier taxes cannot easily 
be borne by those who have incomes or 
property, that it will withdraw from private 
use money which, if not taken by the 
government, would be spent for goods or 
for an expansion of industry and that the 
stimulation of business cannot be brought 
about by heavier taxation. 














WONDER WHAT KIND OF WINTER IT’LL BE? 


MORRIS IN SANTA FE NEW MEXICAN 


It should be remembered that when the 
budget-makers are talking now about cut- 
ting down government expenses, they are 
not referring to the expenses of the govern- 
ment between the present time and the first 
of next July. They are talking about the 
amounts to be spent from July 1, 1938 to 
June 30, 1939. As for the expenses which 
the government must make during the 
present winter, this much can be said: 
There are probably three million more 
persons unemployed now than were unem- 
ployed a year ago. Either the national 
government must spend more for relief 
this winter than it spent last year, or else 
the states and cities and private charities 
must spend more. The only other alter- 
native is that large numbers of persons 
should starve. 


Recession or Depression? 


Is there any rational prospect that the 
expenses for unemployment relief may be 
cut during the year which begins the first 
of next July? That will depend upon how 
long the present business recession lasts. 
If it does not come to an end within the 
next year, then government spending for re- 
lief will probably have to go forward at 
an increasing rate, whatever plans may be 
made now. If the President and Budget 
Director Bell say in their budget report 
that relief expenditures will be cut during 
the year which closes June 30, 1939, it will 
be because they hope and believe that the 
present slump will end within a few months 
and that before another year, perhaps, we 
will be well along on the recovery road. 


(Concluded on page 2, column 4) 





